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Highlights 


How  significant  is  the  role  played 
by  dairy  cooperatives  within  Federal 
milk  order  markets,  where  nearly 
half  the  Nation's  milk  is  sold? 

To  answer  this  and  other  ques- 
tions, Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  studied 
the  Nation's  Federally  regulated 
milk  markets  in  1961  to  gather  basic 
data  on  these  farmer-owned  organi- 
zations. Such  data  were  heretofore 
imavailable  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Some  highlights  of  this  study  follow. 

•  Of  the  45  billion  pounds  of  milk 
sold  in  Federal  order  markets  du- 
ring I960,  dairy  cooperatives  ac- 
counted for  3  5  billion  pounds  or 
four-fifths  of  all  milk  sold,  indicat- 
ing the  importance  of  cooperatives 
in  the  marketing  structure, 

•  Major  marketing  fiinctions  in- 
cluded serving  as  order  handlers 
for  40  percent  of  the  3  5  billion 
pounds  and  as  bargaining  agents  for 
60  percent. 

•  Order  handling  has  necessitated 
more  cooperative  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  plant  and  transportation 
facilities  and  has  strengthened  bar- 
gaining activities. 

•  As  order  handlers,  dairy  coop- 
eratives performed  one  or  more  of 
five  major  types  of  marketing  ac- 
tivities: 

1.  Receiving  milk  directly 
from  producers  at  regulated  supply 
plants. 

2.  Receiving  milk  directly 
from  producers  at  regulated  dis- 
tribution plants. 


3.  Receiving  milk  directly 
from  producers  at  regulated  supply- 
equilization  plants. 

4.  Diverting  milk  directly 
from  producers  to  unregxilated  or 
other  regulated  plants. 

5.  Transporting     bulk     tank 
milk  directly  from   farms    to  regu- 
lated plants. 

•  Dairy  cooperatives  usually  han- 
dled a  larger  proportion  of  milk  in 
the  big  order  markets  because  of 
the  (1)  proportion  of  reserve  milk 
in  such  markets,  and  (2)  average 
distance  of  producers  from  the 
market. 

•  Although  most  dairy  coopera- 
tives operated  in  only  one  Federal 
order  marketing  area,  one  of  ten 
associations  was  foTind  to  have  ex- 
panded marketing  operations  to  in- 
clude  two   or   more    order  markets. 

•  Three-fourths  of  the  coopera- 
tives serving  Federal  order  markets 
could  be  classed  as  small,  having 
less  than  300  members  shipping  to 
these  markets. 

•  Dairy  cooperatives  represented 
80  percent  of  all  producers  shipping 
milk  to  order  markets. 

•  Cooperatives  have  been  instru- 
mental in  easing  the  changeover 
from  can  to  bulk  handling  in  order 
markets  where,  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
milk  shipped  in  most  regions  was 
bulk  tank  milk. 


y Impact  of  Dairy  Cooperatives 
on  Federal  Order  Milk  Markets 
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By  Donald  R.  Davidson 

Dairy  Branch    '^ 
Marketing  Division 


Federal  milk  orders  --now  more 
than  80  of  them  altogether -- cover 
some  190,000  dairymen,  regulate 
almost  half  of  the  milk  sold  an- 
nually by  dairy  farmers  to  plants 
and  dealers  in  the  United  States, 
and  affect  markets  containing  nearly 
three -fourths  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  our  country. 

The  need  for  these  Federal  or- 
ders grew  out  of  the  depression  of 
the  early  30' s  when  most  major  milk 
markets  became  completely  disor- 
ganized. In  this  period  of  low  prices, 
xanrest,  and  strikes,  the  orderly  flow 
of  milk  was  disrupted.  State  at- 
tempts at  milk  control  tended  to 
break  down  because  of  the  large 
amoxxnt  of  milk  moving  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Many  milk  producers  and  dis- 
tributors saw  the  underlying  need 
for  Federal  regulation  and  sought 
Government  aid  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons --  (1)  to  promote  and  maintain 
orderly  milk  marketing  conditions 
for  farmers,  and  (2)  to  assure  con- 
sumers of  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure,  wholesome  milk. 

A  publication  of  the  Department 
of    Agriculture     states,     "Although 


there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act 
[of  1937]  that  milk  orders  be  made 
available  only  to  markets  in  which 
producers  are  organized,  the  objec- 
tives and  machinery  of  the  program 
are  such  that  the  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic representation  ofproducers 
which  a  marketing  cooperative  pro- 
vides is  essential  for  effective  op- 
eration." 

Dairy  cooperatives  have  been 
largely  responsible  in  initiating  ac- 
tion for  obtaining  orders  and  seeing 
that  they  work  effectively.  As  the 
principal  representative  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  cooperatives  analyze  the 
effect  of  orders,  study  changing 
market  conditions,  present  evidence 
at  public  hearings,  and  propose 
amendments  to  accommodate  the 
widening  scope  of  their  marketing 
activities.  In  this  area,  coopera- 
tives perform  some  of  their  most 
useful  marketing  services.  ^ 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  role  currently  taken  by  farmer - 
owned  dairy  organizations  operating 
in  Federally  regulated  marketing 
areas,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
(FCS)    in    1961    obtained  information 


Co-op  Role  in  Federal  Milk  Orders-25  Years  of  Public 
Service,  News  for  Fanner  Q>operatives,  Farmer  Qj- 
operative  Service.  U.  S.   Dept.  of  Agr. <July  1959,  p.  5. 


from  market  administrators  con- 
cerning all  dairy  cooperatives  in  the 
80  Federal  order  markets  existing 
at  that  time. 

This      resulting     report    is    part 
of  a  larger  continuing  study  of  pool- 


ing practices  used  by  dairy  coop- 
eratives conducted  by  FCS  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  and  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


Plans  for  Study 


FCS  assembled  data  in  this  re- 
port as  a  preliminary  step  in  its 
study  of  different  pooling  practices 
and  methods  used  by  dairy  coopera- 
tives. Such  data  on  the  number,  size, 
membership,  and  marketing  func- 
tions of  these  associations  serving 
Federal  order  markets  had  notpre- 
viously  been  complied  on  an  indi- 
vidual market,  regional,  and  nation- 
wide basis. 


Objectives  and  Procedures 

The  major  intent  of  this  study 
was  to  pinpoint  cooperative  struc- 
ture of  Federal  order  markets  and 
determine  the  kind  of  marketing 
functions  and  scope  of  operations 
performed  by  dairy  cooperatives 
serving  these  markets.  Findings 
published  in  this  report  will  be  use- 
ful to  people  working  in  the  milk 
marketing  industry,  to  State  and 
Federal  researchers  concerned  with 
dairy  marketing  problems,  and  to 
economists  and  marketing  special- 
ists associated  with  the  Federal 
order  program. 

Information  obtained  from  this 
study  on  the  marketing  role  and 
position  of  dairy  cooperatives  op- 
erating under  Federal  order  regu- 
lations will  also  provide  benchmarks 
necessary  to  planning  the  next  phase 
of  this  study  dealing  with  pooling 
problems      faced      by     cooperatives 


selling  milk  in  regulated  and\inreg- 
ulated  marketing  areas.  2 

FCS  sent  mail  questionnaires  to 
all  miarket  administrators  in  March 
1961,  requesting  information  on  (1) 
number  of  member-producers  be- 
longing to  each  cooperative  in  the 
respective  orders,  (2)  volume  of 
milk  supplied  by  these  producers, 
(3)  number  of  nonmember  producers 
and  volume  of  milk  they  shipped  to 
each  order  market,  (4)  types  of 
functions  performed  by  cooperatives 
as  handlers,  (5)  volume  of  bulk  and 
can  milk  handled  in  various  f\inc- 
tions,  and  (6)  total  volume  of  bulk 
and  can  milk  pooled  in  each  order 
market. 

All  market  administrators  re- 
sponded with  the  requested  informa- 
tion, covering  a  4-month  period  — 
February,  May,  August,  and  Novem- 
ber, i960  —  for  the  80  Federal  or- 
ders in  effect  at  that  time.  This 
publication  reports  on  the  statistical 
data  submitted  with  brief  comments 
on  significant  findings. 

Scope  of  Study 

Figure  1  shows  the  geographic 
location    and     size    of  Federal   milk 


^How  Mid-South  Dairy  Co-op  Repools  Returns,  News  for 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agr.  Aug.  1961,  p.  9. 
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Many  dairy  cooperatives  operating  in  Federal  order  markets  have  recently  acquired  plant  facilities  and  be- 
come order  handlers.  Kyana  Milk  Producers'  new  supply-equalization  plant  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufactures 
reserve  milk  not  needed  for  Class  I  use  in  the  Louisville-Lexington-Evansville  order  market. 


marketing  areas  supplying  informa- 
tion for  this  report.  Data  for  Febru- 
ary and  May  included  79  markets 
and  for  August  and  November,  80 
markets,  since  the  Suburban  St, 
Louis  Order  became  effective  Jxine 
1,   I960. 

Census  data  for  I960  showed 
nearly  90  million  people  residing 
in  the  80  Federal  milk  order  mar- 
keting areas  that  were  effective  in 
November  of  that  year.  This  figure 
represents  a  little  over  half  of  the 
total  population  and  nearly  three - 
fourths  of  the  urban  population  of 
the  continental  United  States. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Fed- 
eral order  markets  were  located  in 
the  Central  regions  of  the  United 
States,  with  three  of  five  of  these  in 
the  North  Central  region.  Of  the 
remaining  27  percent  of  the  mar- 
kets, 20  percent  were  in  the  New 
England  and  Atlantic  regions  and  7 
percent  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
regions. 


Table  1  shows  the  average 
monthly  volume  of  milk  sold  by  dairy 
farmers  during  I960,  comparing  the 
scope  of  Federal  order  operations 
with  those  in  nonregulated  marketing 
areas.  On  a  regional  basis,  a  wide 
range  existed  in  the  percentage  of 
milk  that  farmers  shipped  to  plants 
regulated  under  Federal  orders  and 
to  plants  operating  in  unregulated 
marketing  areas.  For  example,  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
regions,  over  75  percent  of  the  milk 
shipped  by  producers  went  to  regu- 
lated plants,  as  compared  with  only 
16  percent  in  the  Mountain  States 
and  the  Pacific  States. 

Although  the  West  North  Central 
sector  had  the  largest  number  of 
Federal  order  markets,  19,  less  than 
one -fourth  of  the  milk  in  this  region 
went  to  regulated  pool  plants.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  situation 
was  the  large  volume  of  manufac- 
turing grade  milk  that  was  being 
produced  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


Table  I.— Volume  and  percentage  of  milk  sold  by  dairy  farmers  to  plants  regulated  under  Federal 

order  markets,  and  to  unregulated  plants,  and  with  totals 

by  regions,  monthly  average,  1960 


Volume  oi 

milk  shipped 

Percent 

of  total 

Region 

to 

plants 

shipped 

by 

type  of  plant 

Regulated!/ 

Unregulated  ±/ 

Total 

Regulated 

Unregulated 

Mil.  lb. 

New  England 

279 

72 

351 

80 

20 

Middle  Atlantic 

1,068 

350 

1,418 

75 

25 

South  Atlantic 

202 

391 

593 

34 

66 

East  North  Central 

1,244 

1,502 

2,746 

45 

55 

West  North  Central 

323 

1,198 

1,521 

21 

79 

East  South  Central 

173 

268 

441 

39 

61 

West  South  Central 

260 

148 

408 

64 

36 

Mountain 

84 

239 

323 

26 

74 

Pacific 

102 

726 

828 

12 

88 

United  States 

3,735 

4,894 

8,629 

43 

57 

U    Compiled  from  data  in  FMOS-20,  "Federal  Milk  Order  Market  Statistics,"  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Etept.  of  Agr, 

2/    Compiled  from  data  in  "Milk  Production,  Disposition,  and  Income,  1959-60,"  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 


Status  of  Dairy  Cooperatives 


Dairy  cooperatives  operating  in 
Federal  order  markets  varied  widely 
in  number,  size,  and  density  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Number  of  Cooperatives 

According  to  market  adminis- 
trators' records,  during  4  selected 
months  in  I960  an  average  number 
of  409  cooperatives  were  operating 
in  all  Federal  order  markets.  How- 
ever, adjustment  for  double  counting 
of  several  organizations  because  of 
their  marketing  operations  in  more 
than  one  area  resulted  in  an  average 
of  342  actual  dairy  cooperatives 
marketing  milk  in  Federal  order 
markets  during  this  period  (table  2). 

By  Region 

Little  relationship  existed  be- 
tween  the    number  of  Federal  order 


markets  in  a  region  and  the  number 
of  cooperatives  supplying  these 
markets.  The  Middle  Atlantic  region 
had  only  two  order  markets  but  had 
the  largest  number  of  cooperatives 
selling  milk  in  any  region  in  the 
country. 

The  large  size  of  these  two 
middle  Atlantic  markets —Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York-New  Jersey- 
was  a  major  factor  in  the  number  of 
associations  serving  them.  Rated 
as  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  market 
contained  a  fourth  of  all  milk  pooled 
in  Federal  order  markets  in  1960,^ 


'How  Dairy  Co-ops  Fare  in  Nation's  Largest  Milk  Pool, 
News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Fanner  Cooperative 
Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Feb.   1962,  p.  10. 


Table  2.--Number  of  cooperatives  serving  Federal  order  markets 
by  regions  for  selected  months,    1960 


Area 


Number  of 
Markets 


Number  of  cooperatives  serving  markets 


February 


May 


August 


November 


4 -month 
average 


New  England 

5 

30 

29 

29 

27 

29 

Middle  Atlantic 

2 

135 

138 

139 

139 

138 

South  Atlantic 

9 

21 

22 

25 

25 

23 

East  North  Central 

18 

59 

57 

56 

56 

57 

West  North  Central 

19 

45 

44 

46 

47 

45 

East  South  Central 

9 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

West  South  Central 

12 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

Mountain 

4 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

Pacific 

Total 

2 
80 

13 

341 

13 
340 

13 
344 

12 

342 

13 

342 

A  larger  number  of  cooperatives 
appeared  in  Federal  order  markets 
during  August  and  November  than 
in  the  preceding  February  and  May. 
This  was  attributed  to  some  organi- 
zations' expanding  their  activities 
into  other  markets  and  to  an  addi- 
tional market  which  became  effec- 
tive in  June, 

By  Size  of  Marketing  Area 

Appendix  table  1  indicates  that 
the  average  number  of  dairy  coop- 
eratives per  market  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  market.  Thus,  coop- 
eratives averaged  from  1  associa- 
tion in  small  order  markets  to  22 
in  the  largest,  with  the  median  value 
for  all  naarketing  areas  being  2  asr 
sociations  for  each  market. 

The  number  of  cooperatives 
serving  a  market  ranged  from  1 
association  in  24  markets  to  133  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  order 
market.  However,  by  omitting  this 
largest  market  from  the  tabulation, 
the  range  in  number  of  cooperatives 
operating  in  individual  markets  was 
reduced  greatly—from  1  to  23  or- 
ganizations. 

Based  on  population,  most  Feder- 
al orders  had  medium  to  large  mar- 


keting areas,  as  appendix  table  1  in- 
dicates. Medium-sized  marketing 
areas  were  scattered  mainly  through 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Central 
States;  large  markets  --  with  1  -mil- 
lion-and-over  population -- were  in 
the  New  England,  Atlantic,  and  East 
North  Central  regions.  Small  mar- 
kets were  located  in  the  Central  and 
Mo;intain  regions,  with  two  in  three 
of  them  in  the  West  North  Central 
area. 

In  Multimarket  Operations 

Nearly  90  percent  of all  coopera- 
tives selling  milk  in  Federal  order 
markets  did  so  in  only  one  market 
(table  3).  However,  some  associa- 
tions extended  their  marketing  activ- 
ities to  include  more  than  one  order 
market. 

An  average  of  38  associations  had 
multiorder  operations,  with  more 
than  half  of  these  being  in  only  2  mar- 
kets. Twelve  cooperatives  marketed 
members'  milk  in  three  to  four  Fed- 
eral order  markets;  three  associa- 
tions, in  five  order  markets;  and  one 
association,    in  six  order  markets."^ 


How  a  North  Texas  Dairy  Co-op  Operates  in  Five  Mar- 
kets, News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Farmer  Cooper- 
ative Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.   Feb.   1961,  p.  6. 


Table  3.  —  Dairy  cooperatives  in  Federal  order  markets 
classified  by  number  of  markets  served,  for  selected  months,  1960 


Federal  order  markets 

Number 

of  cooperatives 

by 

months 

served 

February 

May 

August 

November 

4-month 
average 

Number 

1 

306 

305 

304 

301 

304 

2 

19 

19 

25 

26 

22 

3 

7 

7 

5 

5 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

341 

340 

344 

342 

342 

By  tabulating  these  multimarket 
operations  on  a  regional  basis,  FCS 
found  that  the  East  North  Central 
region  contained  the  largest  number 
of  cooperatives  with  intermarket 
activities.  All  regions  but  one,  as 
table  4  indicates,  listedassociations 
that  were  marketing  members'  milk 
in  more  than  one  Federal  order 
market.  This  expansion  by  coop- 
eratives into  additional  order  mar- 
kets   may    indicate     the    need   for   a 


closer    alignment   in   the    provisions 
of  some  Federal  order  markets. 

Some  associations  had  assumed 
multimarket  operations,  within  given 
regions;  a  few  had  extended  market- 
ing activities  beyond  regional  bound- 
aries into  markets  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  By  November  I960,  12 
associations  were  engaging  in  such 
interregional  marketing  in  contig- 
uous     regions,      with    two    of    every 


Table  4.    —  Number  of  cooperatives  operating  in  more  than  one  Federal  order 
market,  for  selected  months,  by  regions,  1960 


Number  of  cooperative 

s  by  months 

Item 

February 

May 

August 

November 

4-month 
average 

Number  of  cooperatives  (total) 

35 

35 

40 

41 

38 

By  regions  1; 

New  England 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

Middle  Atlantic 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

South  Atlantic 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

East  North  Central 

11 

11 

15 

15 

13 

West  North  Central 

7 

7 

11 

11 

9 

East  South  Central 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

West  South  Central 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

Mountain 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Pacific 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Number  of  cooperatives  by  regions  exceeds  total  number  of  cooperative  because  several  cooperatives  had 
interregional  marketing  activities. 
'The  suburban  St.  Louis  market  within  this  region  became  effective  June  1,  1960. 
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three  of  the  12  selling  milk  between 
adjacent  regions  in  the  Central 
States.  Four  cooperatives  marketed 
members'  milk  in  West  North  Cen- 
tral and  West  South  Central  Federal 
order    markets     (appendix   table    2). 

Size  of  Cooperatives 

Turning  from  the  number  of  as- 
sociations in  Federal  order  markets 
to  a  closer  look  at  the  size  of  these 
associations,  FCS  found  most  of 
them  had  less  than  300  members 
serving  these  markets  (table  5).  A 
total  of  75  percent  fitted  into  this 
category,  with  over  half  of  these 
small  cooperatives  having  less  than 
100  members  each. 

Fourteen  percent  fell  in  the  me- 
dium-size group,  having  from  300  to 
900  members.  Only  1 1  percent  could 
be  classified  as  large,  listing  900  or 
more  members. 
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Michigan  Milk  Producers  Association  sells  milk 
in  several  F ederal  order  markets,  A  60,000-pound 
load  destined  for  a  dairy  regulated  under  Southern 
Michigan  Order  No.  40  moves  from  the  MMPA  re- 
ceiving station  and  standby  surplus  disposal  plant 
at  Imlay  City,  Mich, 


Table  5.    —    Dairy    cooperatives    serving    Federal 
order   markets    classified   by    number   of  member- 
producers    per    cooperative,    average   of   four    se- 
lected months,  1960 


Number  of 

Number  of 

member-producers  per  cooperative 

cooperatives 

Small 

Less  than  100 

153 

100  -  299 

106 

Medium 

300  -  499 

27 

500  -  699 

11 

700  -  899 

9 

Large 

900  -  1099 

6 

1100  and  over 

30 

Total 

342 

These  data  on  number  of  mem- 
bers for  each  cooperative  do  not 
take  into  account  an  association's 
marketing  activities  unrelated  to 
a  Federal  order  market.  Several 
associations,  especially  those  lo- 
cated in  the  North  Central  States,  had 
some  members  producing  ungraded 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market,  especially,  there  were  a 
large  number  of  small  bargaining- 
type  organizations,  with  most  of 
them  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  federations  of  cooperatives.  In 
addition  to  these  two  federations  of 
cooperatives,  there  were  two  large 
nonfederation  members  associations 
that  made  up  the  "four  qualified  co- 
operatives" listed  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  order  as  eligible  for 
cooperative  payments. 

Altogether,  there  were  133  indi- 
vidual associations  operating  in  this 
marketing  area.  They  ranged  in  size 
from  less  than  50  members  to  more 
than  10,000  members.  Small  coop- 
eratives greatly  outnumbered  the 
larger  one. 
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Cooperatives  as  Order  Handlers 


Let  us  now  consider  the  specific 
marketing  functions  performed  by 
these  associations  in  Federal  milk 
order  markets. 

An  increasing  number  ofassoci- 
ations  operating  in  Federal  order 
markets  have  acquired  plant  facili- 
ties and  become  order  handlers  in 
recent  years.  Handlers  under  Fed- 
eral orders  are  those  who  usually, 
in  addition  to  participating  in  some 
phase  of  the  physical  handling  of 
milk  --  such  as  receiving,  manufac- 
turing, bottling,  distributing  --  are 
responsible  for  reporting  receipts 
and  utilization  directly  to  the  market 
administrator. 


Appendix  table  3  shows  that  co- 
operatives were  the  handlers  for 
nearly  a  third  of  the  milk  sold  in 
Federal  order  markets  during  I960, 
while  proprietary  concerns  handled 
the  other  two-thirds. 

Variation  among  Markets 

The  percentage  of  milk  marketed 
by  cooperatives  as  order  handlers 
varied  widely  among  individual  mar- 
kets. It  ranged  from  zero  in  nine 
markets  to  99.5  percent  in  the 
Minneapolis  -St,  Paul  Federal  order. 
The  median  of  all  markets  amoiinted 
to  19  percent. 


Miami  Valley  Milk  Producers  Association  is  handler  under  the  Dayton-Springfield  Federal  order  market  for 
milk  received  from  producers  at  its  supply-equalization  plant.  Shown  are  two  tank  trucks  arriving  at  this 
plant.      The  truck  in  the  rear  came  directly  from  producers'  farms,   while  the  truck  in  the  foreground  brought 

in  milk  not  needed  by  an  individual  dairy. 


Cooperatives  handled  40  percent 
or  more  of  the  milk  in  1  of  5  mar- 
kets, as  shown  in  the  accompa.nying 
tabulation.  They  handled  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  milk  in  nearly  half  of 
all  markets. 


Percent  of  milk  handled 
by  cooperative  per  market 


Number  of  Federal 
order  markets 


Less  than  1 
1  -  19.9 
20  -  39.9 
40  -  59.9 
60  and  over 

Total  markets 


10 

32 

22 

8 

8 

80 


Of  the  total  milk  handled  by  co- 
operatives, only  a  fraction- -a  little 
more  than  1  percent- -came  from 
producers  who  were  nonmembers, 
(Compiled  from  data  in  appendix 
table  3).  Likewise,  of  the  total  milk 
handled  by  proprietary  concerns, 
only  31  percent  came  from  pro- 
ducers who  were  not  members  of 
cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  handled  some  non- 
member  milk  in  15  markets.  The 
largest  percentage  occurred  in  the 
Dayton-Springfield  Federal  order 
market,  where  16  percent  of  the  milk 
reported  by  cooperatives  came  from 
nonmembers.  In  the  other  65  mar- 
kets, proprietary  organizations 
handled  all  nonmember  milk. 

Market  Size  and  Volume  Handled 

Previous  research  by  FCS  has 
indicated  a  correlation  between  an 
association'  s  plant  or  transportation 
facilities,  or  both,  and  its  bargaining 
power  in  the  market.  The  hypothesis 
proposed  was  that  in  Federal  order 
markets  where  cooperatives  were 
handlers  for  a  significant  proportion 
of   the    milk,  the  bargaining  position 


of  member -farmers  was  more  se- 
cure. Additional  research  and  anal- 
ysis would  be  necessary  to  prove  or 
disprove  that  this  relationship 
exists. 

However,  keeping  in  mind  this 
hypothesis,  FCS  sought  to  determine 
if  any  relationship  existed  between 
size  of  Federal  order  markets  and 
the  percentage  of  milk  handled  by 
cooperatives.  The  accompanying 
tabulation,  compiled  from  data  in 
appendix  table  3,  indicates  that  as- 
sociations in  larger  markets  re- 
ported a  greater  percentage  of  milk 
as  order  handlers  than  those  oper- 
ating   in    smaller   marketing    areas. 


Number  of 

Percent  of 

Volume  of  milk 
per  market 

Federal 
order 

milk  handled 
by  cooperatives 

(Monthly) 

markets 

(Median) 

Million  pounds 

Under  5 

9 

9 

5  -  24.9 

43 

18 

25  -  74.9 

17 

20 

75  and  over 

11 

39 

Total  or  average 

80 

19 

Thus,  carrying  the  original  hy- 
pothesis a  step  farther,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  larger  the  market, 
the  stronger  the  bargaining  position 
of  member-farmers.  As  the  tabula- 
tion shows,  a  direct  relationship 
existed  between  the  percentage  of 
milk  handled  by  cooperatives  and  the 
size  of  the  markets  within  which 
they  operated. 

Cooperatives  reported  to  market 
administrators  as  order  handlers 
for  only  9  percent  of  all  milk  pooled 
in  the  9  smallest  markets;  whereas, 
they  were  handlers  for  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  milk  pooled  in  the  11 
largest   markets.     These  11  biggest 
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Two  of  the  Nebraska-Iowa  Non-Stock  Co-operative  Milk  Association' s  large  over-the-road  tank  trucks  de- 
liver milk  to  a  dairy  in  Omaha.      This  milk  came  from  the  co-op's  supply  plant  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  150 
miles  west  of  Omaha— where  it  was  first  received  from  producers— making  the  Nebraska-Iowa  co-op  the  order 
handler  for  it  under  the  Nebraska-Western  Iowa  Federal  order  milk  marketing  area. 


markets  accounted  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  milk  pooled  in  the  80 
Federal  order  markets. 

Considering  size  of  market  by 
volume  of  milk  pooled,  the  majority 
of  order  markets  fell  within  the  5- 
to-25-million -pound  range.  Coop- 
eratives in  these  markets  were  or- 
der handlers,  on  the  average,  for  18 
percent  of  the  milk  receipts. 

Reasons  for  Relationship 

Why  do  cooperatives  usually 
handle  a  larger  percentage  of  milk 
as  the  size  of  the  market  increases  ? 
Two  major  reasons  are  apparent: 
(1)  Proportion  of  reserve  milk  in 
market,  and  (2)  average  distance  of 
producers  from  market, 

(1)  The  tabulation  on  page  12 
shows    the    relationship  between  re- 


serve milk  and  market  size.  As 
markets  became  larger  --  ranging 
in  size  from  less  than  5  million 
pounds  to  7  5  million  pounds  and 
over  --  the  proportion  of  reserve 
milk  increased  from  19  percent  to 
33  percent. 

Since  many  cooperatives  in  Fed- 
eral order  markets  manufactured 
reserve  milk  as  one  of  their  im- 
portant marketing  services,  it  fol- 
lowed that  cooperative  handling  of 
milk  would  be  greater  --  percent- 
agewise --  in  larger  markets  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  re- 
serve milk. 

(2)  Cooperatives  also  have  a 
vital  role  in  the  procurement,  as- 
sembly, and  movement  of  producers' 


The  term  "reserve  milk,"  as  used  here,  refers  to  Class 
II  and  lower  classes  of  milk. 


n 


Volume  of  milk 
per  market 
(monthly) 


Number  of 
Federal 

order 
markets 


Percent  of 
reserve  milk 
( median) 


Million  pounds 


Under  5 

9 

19 

5  -  24.9 

43 

23 

25  -  74.9 

17 

28 

75  and  over 

11 

33 

Total  or 

average 

80 

25 

milk  to  bottling  and  distributing 
plants.  Since  the  proportion  of  di- 
rectly shipped  milk  is  usually  less 
in  larger  markets  -- with  more  milk 
being  received  through  country  re- 
ceiving points,  dairy  marketing  as- 
sociations operating  receiving  sta- 
tions handled  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  pool's  milk  in  these  larger  mar- 
keting areas. 

Also,  with  the  development  of 
bulk  handling  methods  and  the  by- 
passing of  many  can-receiving  sta- 
tions, a  number  of  cooperatives  in 
the  larger  markets  have  established 
biilk  tank  reloading  stations. 

In  considering  cooperatives  as 
order  handlers,  this  report  has  thus 
far  discussed  the  variation  among 
markets  in  percentage  of  milk  han- 
dled by  cooperatives,  the  correla- 
tion between  market  size  and  amount 
of  milk  handled  by  cooperatives,  and 
reasons  for  this  correlation.  Up  to 
now,  different  types  of  marketing 
functions  have  not  been  touched  on. 
Yet  these  functions  --  performed  as 
order  handlers  --  figured  signifi- 
cantly in  the  overall  operations  of 
these  associations. 

Number  and  Types  of  Marketing 
Functions 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  total 
number  of  cooperatives  selling  milk 


in  all  Federal  order  markets  for  4 
selected  months  in  I960  averaged 
409,  when  no  adjustment  had  been 
made  in  the  tabiilation  for  double - 
counting. 

However,  when  the  multimarket- 
ing  operations  of  several  organiza- 
tions were  accounted  for,  the  actual 
number  of  cooperatives  operating  in 
order  markets  for  the  same  period 
averaged  342.  Appendix  table  4 
shows  these  342  associations  classi- 
fied as  handlers  (operating  coopera- 
tives) or  as  nonhandlers  (strictly 
bargaining  cooperatives).  It  desig- 
nates the  number  engaged  in  differ- 
ent types  of  order  handler  functions 
on   a   market   and   a   regional   basis. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  these 
cooperatives  were  order  handlers 
for  part  or  all  of  the  milk  they  mar- 
keted. The  others  were  purelybar- 
gaining  associations.  Altogether, 
cooperatives  handled  a  little  more 
than  40  percent  of  all  the  milk  they 
marketed  in  Federal  order  markets 
(table  6  and  appendix  table  6). 

About  two-thirds  of  the  coopera- 
tives serving  as  order  handlers  per- 
formed only  one  type  of  marketing 
function.  The  other  61  coopera- 
tives --  approximately  a  third  of 
those  engaged  in  handling  --  per- 
formed two  or  more  marketing  func- 
tions. 

Although  one  cooperative  was  en- 
gaged in  five  different  functions,  it 
was  performing  them  in  different 
markets.  This  was  also  the  case  for 
several  associations  performing 
combinations  of  the  functions.  A 
cooperative  might  receive  milk  di- 
rectly from  producers  at  one  or 
more  of  its  regulated  supply  plants 
in  one  market,  divert  milk  for  its 
account  in  another  market,  and  re- 
ceive members'  milk  in  tank  trucks 
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Table  6.  —  Volume  of  milk  handled  by  cooperatives  in  different  functions 
as  Federal  order  handlers,  by  regions,  average  of  4  selected  months,  1960 


Region 


Volume  of  milk  handled  in  different  functions 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Total 


Million  pounds 

New  England 

71 

13 

8                       2 

0 

92 

Middle  Atlantic 

151 

37 

2&                    98 

0 

314 

South  Atlantic 

10 

21 

19                   2 

0 

52 

East  North  Central 

235 

61 

67                     19 

20 

402 

West  North  Central 

105 

19 

23                     21 

25 

193 

East  South  Central 

9 

2. 

5                       2 

5 

21 

West  South  Central 

12 

10 

16                     10 

25 

73 

Mountain 

1 

5 

0                       7 

24 

37 

Pacific 

22 

20 

0                       1 

0 

43 

United  States  (80  markets) 

616 

186 

166                  160 

99 

1,227 

■"■Roman  numerals  stand  for  functions:  I— Received  milk  directly  from  producers  at  regulated  supply plant(s). 
II— Received  milk  directly  from  producers  at  regulated  distribution  plants.  Ill— Received  milk  directly  from 
producers  at  regulated  supply  equalization  plant(s).  IV— Diverted  milk  directly  from  producers  to  nonregu- 
lated  plant(s)  or  to  regulated  plant(s).     V— Received  bulk  milk  directly  from  producers  in  tank  trucks  and 

delivered  it  to  regulated  plant(s). 

Less  than  0.5  million  pounds. 


ujider  its  control  or  o'wnership  and 
deliver  it  to  regulated  bottling  plants 
in  the  third  market. 

The  five  different  types  of  mar- 
keting functions  were: 

1.  Receiving  milk  directly  from 
producers  at  regulated  supply 
plants; 

2.  Receiving  milk  directly  from 
producers  at  regulated  distribution 
plants; 

3.  Receiving  milk  directly  from 
producers  at  regulated  supply- 
equalization  plants; 

4.  Diverting  milk  directly  from 
producers  to  unregulated  or  regu- 
lated plants; 

5.  Transporting  bulk  tank  milk 
directly  from  farms  to  regulated 
plants. 


Supply  Plants 

These  plants  qualified  under  a 
Federal  order  as  such,  by  perform- 
ing specified  shipping  requirements. 
Of  the  176  cooperatives  handling 
milk,  94  maintained  regulated  supply 
plants.  Such  supply  plants  existed 
in  half  of  all  order  markets  (See  ap- 
pendix table  4). 

Many  of  these  plants,  besides 
functioning  as  strictly  receiving  de- 
pots, contained  equipment  for  manu- 
facturing surplus  milk.  This  was 
especially  the  case  for  those  supply 
plants  operating  xonder  order  mar- 
kets in  the  North  Central  regions. "^ 


Davidson,  D.  R.  How  Manufacturing  Gj-ops  Market 
Grade  A  Milk.  Circular  26.  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Oct.  I960. 
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Operating  such  supply  plants 
turned  out  to  be  the  chief  marketing 
function  performed,  based  not  only 
on  number  of  associations  with  such 
supply  plants,  but  also  on  the  volume 
of  milk  received  at  these  plants  -- 
50  percent  of  the  1  5  billion  pounds  of 
milk  handled  by  these  associations 
in  1960. 


Distribution  Plants 

These  plants  qualified  under  a 
Federal  order  as  distribution  plants, 
by  performing  specified  distributing 
requirements.  A  total  of  66  coopera- 
tives operated  regulated  distribution 
plants  in  nearly  half  of  all  order 
markets.  Although  these  plants  were 
nearly   as    widespread  as  the  supply 


plants,  they  processed  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  milk  handled  by  coopera- 
tives. 

Diversion  of  Milk 

Based  on  the  number  of  associa- 
tions performing  the  function,  di- 
version of  milk  from  producers  to 
unregulated  or  regulated  plants 
ranked  third  in  order  of  importance. 
Cooperatives  diverted  milk  in  more 
than  half  of  all  order  markets  in 
i960,  totaling  13  percent  of  milk 
handled. 

Performing  this  service  for  bot- 
tlers and  distributors  in  the  market, 
55  associations  diverted  milk  --for 
their  accoiint  --  to  regulated  or  non- 
pool  plants  to  be  manufactured.  As- 
sociations   not   operating   their    own 


Receiving  milk  directly  from  producers  at  regulated  distribution  pi  ants  was  one  of  five  major  types  of  market- 
ing functions  cooperatives  performed  as  order  handlers.  Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative  was  the  handler, 
under  the  Northeastern  Wisconsin  Federal  order,  for  milk  received  at  its  distribution  plant  at  West  De  Pere, 
Wis.      Here  is  a  truck  pulling  out  from  this  plant  to  serve  customers  with  "Morning  Glory"  dairy  products. 
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manufacturing  facilities  usually  em- 
ployed this  means  of  marketing  milk 
not  wanted  by  Class  I  buyers. 

This  diversion  of  milk  is  the  only 
one  of  the  five  marketing  functions 
usually  not  involving  physical  han- 
dling of  the  milk  by  the  association, 
although  the  association  is  consid- 
ered the  order  handler.  Thus  a 
strictly  bargaining  association  may 
divert  milk  for  its  accoiont  when  op- 
erating in  certain  Federal  order 
markets  and  be  considered  a  handler 
for  this  milk. 

Supply-Equalization  Plants 

The  supply-equalization  plants 
qualified  under  a  Federal  order  as 
such,  by  the  association's  perform- 
ing certain  marketing  requirements. 

Rating  fourth,  on  the  basis  of  37 
cooperatives  performing  this  func- 
tion, was  the  receiving  of  milk  di- 
rectly from  producers  at  regulated 
supply-equalization  plants.  Some 
associations  operating  these  types 
of  regulated  plants  referred  to  them 
as  ' '  surplus -manufacturing  plants." 

In  any  case,  the  primary  function 
of  the  supply-equalization  plants  was 
to  provide  a  market  outlet  for  milk 
not  needed  in  Class  I  uses.  In  all 
regions  but  two  --  Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific --  cooperatives  were  providing 
this  marketing  service,  covering 
nearly  a  third  of  the  order  markets. 
Volumewise,  cooperatives  handled 
14  percent  of  their  milk  at  regulated 
supply-equalization  plants. 


The  term  "supply-equalization  plant"  as  used  in  this 
report  describes  the  type  of  regulated  pool  plant  usu- 
ally referred  to  in  Federal  order  documents  as  "co- 
operative association  plant." 
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Tank  Trucks 

Last  and  least  of  the  marketing 
functions  was  the  receipt  of  bulk 
milk  in  tank  trucks  directly  from 
producers  and  delivery  of  it  to  regu- 
lated plants.  This  milk  represented 
8  percent  of  the  total  handled. 

In  I960,  a  total  of  17  cooperatives 
provided  this  service  to  10  markets 
in  the  Central  and  Mountain  States. 
Market  administrators'  records  in- 
dicated that  no  cooperative  per- 
formed this  function  ''as  a  handler" 
for  any  market  in  the  New  England, 
Atlantic,  and  Pacific  regions. 

This  meant  that,  although  some 
cooperatives  in  these  areas  received 
members'  bulk  milk  in  tank  trucks 
and  hauled  it  to  regulated  distribut- 
ing plants,  most  of  the  Federal  order 
markets  in  these  regions  didnot  con- 
tain provisions  whereby  a  coopera- 
tive could  become  the  handler  for 
milk  it  marketed  in  this  fashion. 
Even  in  those  markets  where  it  was 
allowed,  if  any  association  per- 
formed this  function  of  bulk  milk 
hauling,  it  did  not  elect  to  become 
the   handler    for   the  milk  so  hauled. 

Although  cooperative  hauling  of 
bulk  milk  acco\inted  for  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  total  milk  han- 
dled in  I960,  its  importance  should 
increase  greatly  within  from  5  to  7 
years  as  additional  supply  plants  are 
by-passed,  and  most  markets  ap- 
proach 100  percent  in  bulk  milk  de- 
liveries. 

Proportion  of  Bulk  and  Can 

In  all  regions  except  two  --  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  --more 
than  70  percent  of  the  milk  shipped 
was  bulk  tank  milk  (appendix  table  5). 
In  these  two  areas,  can  milk  ship- 
ments still  predominated,  with  about 
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A  tank  truck  belonging  to  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Association  prepares  to  load  milk  from  a  member's  farm. 
Twin  City  was  the  order  handler  for  this  milk,    which  was  hauled  directly  to  bottling  plants  regulated  under 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Federal  Order  No.  68. 


two-thirds     of    the    milk    coming   to 
market  in  this  form. 

With  one  exception  --  the  South 
Atlantic  region  --  milk  handled  by 
dairy  cooperatives  in  Federal  order 
markets  contained  a  higher  percent- 
age of  can  shipments  than  total  milk 
shipped  to  these  markets.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  New  England  area, 
nnilk  shipped  in  cans  amounted  to 
about  40  percent  of  all  milk  supplied 
to  Federal  order  markets.  In  these 
same  markets,  however,  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  milk  handled  by 
cooperatives  was  can  milk. 

Cooperatives      have      helped      to 

make    the     changeover    from    can   to 

bulk   milk  shipments  as  orderly  and 

efficient  as  possible.    Conversion  to 


bulk  handling  methods  has  been 
rapid  in  several  markets.  In  many 
cases  cooperatives  provided  the  only 
outlet  for  producers  of  can  milk  -- 
furnishing  them  with  a  market  until 
they  were  financially  able  to  make 
the  switch  to  bulk. 

Thus,  cooperatives  have  softened 
dislocations  of  this  change  by  pro- 
viding a  market  for  both  member 
and  nonmember  can  producers,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  helped  to 
stabilize  market  supply.  At  best, 
however,  this  has  been  only  an  in- 
terim measure.  Many  of  these  co- 
operatives have  had  to  limit  the  time 
they  would  accept  can  shipments, 
because  of  the  low  volume  and  high 
cost  involved  in  operating  such  can 
receiving  intakes. 
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Comparison  of  Member  and  Nonmember  Producers 


The  number  of  producers  within 
given  Federal  milk  order  markets 
ranged  all  the  way  from  103  to  49,- 
065,  with  a  median  of  925  shippers 
in  a  market.  The  median  is  the  most 
representative  average  in  this  case 
where    such  a  wide  variation  exists. 

Two  regions  --  East  North  Cen- 
tral and  Middle  Atlantic  --  claimed 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  dairy- 
farmers  serving  Federal  order 
markets.  Table  7  indicates  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  189,913  producers  sup- 
plying Federally  regulated  market- 
ing areas  were  located  in  these  two 
areas.  In  comparison,  the  lightest 
concentration  --  less  than  3  per- 
cent --  was  foiind  in  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  States, 

Producers  supplying  these  mar- 
kets were  either  (1)  organized  pro- 
ducers--members  of  a  dairy  coop- 
erative--or  (2)  "independent" 
producers--not      belonging      to    any 


such  organization  and  referred  to  in 
these  markets  as  nonmembers. 


Cooperative  Majority 

Table  7  shows  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  producers  shipping  to 
Federal  order  markets  belonged  to 
dairy  cooperatives.  During  the  4 
selected  months  in  I960,  4  of  every 
5  dairymen  shipping  milk  to  the  80 
Federal  order  markets  were  mem- 
bers of  cooperatives. 

Data  based  on  individual  markets 
showed  the  percentage  of  producer- 
members  ranged  from  less  than  50 
percent  in  one  market  to  100  percent 
in  four  markets --with  a  median  of  88 
percent  for  all  markets. 

As  shown  in  the  next  tabulation, 
nearly  tw^o  of  three  markets  had 
from  79  to  98.9  percent  producers 
who  belonged  to  dairy  cooperatives. 


Table  7.  —  Number  and  percentage  of  cooperative  and  nonmember  producers  supplying 
Federal  order  markets,  by  regions,  average  of  4  selected  months,  1960 


Number  of  producers 

Percent  of  total 

Region 

Co-op 
members 

Nonmembers 

Total 

Co-op 
members 

Nonmembers 

New  England 

13,950 

3,201 

17,151 

81 

19 

Middle  Atlantic 

37,791 

18,542 

56,333 

67 

33 

South  Atlantic 

7,507 

1,683 

9,190 

82 

18 

East  North  Central 

52,136 

9,341 

61,477 

85 

15 

West  North  Central 

17,978 

1,490 

19,468 

92 

8 

East  South  Central 

7,112 

1,108 

8,220 

86 

14 

West  South  Central 

9,584 

2,195 

11,779 

81 

19 

Mountain 

2,059 

197 

2,256 

91 

9 

Pacific 

2,952 
151,069 

1,087 

4,039 
189,913 

73 
80 

27 

United  States  (80  markets) 

38,844 

20 

17 


Cooperative  members 
per  market 


Federal  order 
markets 


Percent 

Fewer  than  G9 
69  -  78.9 
79  -  88.9 
89  -  98.9 
99  and  over 

Totgil  markets 


Number 

8 

13 

20 
32 

7 

80 


In  Relation  to  Market  Size 

Smaller  order  markets  had  a 
greater  proportion  of  member-pro- 
ducers than  larger  markets,  indi- 
cating a  slight  inverse  relationship 
between  size  of  market  and  percent- 
age of  producers  belonging  to  coop- 
eratives. 

The  accompanying  tabulation 
shows  that  in  about  half  of  all  mar- 
kets there  were  1,000  or  more  pro- 
ducers, with  cooperative  members 
making  up  an  average  of  87  percent 
of  the  shippers.  In  the  medium -size 
markets  (between  400  and  999  ship- 
pers), member-producers  averaged 
88  percent.  In  the  smallest  markets 
(less  than  400),  however,  coopera- 
tive members  represented  a  median 
of  92  percent  of  all  dairymen. 


Producers 
per  market 

Federal 

order 
markets 

Member* 

producers 

(median) 

Number 

Percent 

Less  than  400 

20 

92 

400  -  999 

24 

88 

1,000  and  over 

36 

87 

Total  or  ave 

rage 

80 

88 

In  Relation  to  Region 

More  than  half  the  member - 
producers  serving  Federal  order 
markets  were  located  in  two  re- 
gions--the  East  North  Central  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic.  The  largest 
concentration  of  cooperative  mem- 
bers, more  than  a  third  of  those 
supplying  Federal  order  markets, 
centered  in  the  East  North  Central 
region  alone  (table  7). 

Nonmembers  comprised  33  per- 
cent of  the  producers  shipping  to 
order  markets  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  but  less  than  10  percent 
of  those  in  the  West  North  Central 
region.  Almost  one  producer  in 
three  supplying  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  and  Philadelphia  markets 
was  a  nonmember,  compared  to  less 
than  1  in  10  of  those  supplying  the  19 
markets  in  the  West  North  Central 
region. 


Eighty  percent  of  all  producers  shipping  milk  to 
Federal  order  markets  were  members  of  dairy  co- 
operatives. The  other  20  percent  were  "independ- 
ent" producers  referred  to  in  these  markets  as 
nonmembers. 
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Comparison  of  Daily  Output 

Changing  the  basis  of  analysis 
from  number  of  cooperative  mem- 
bers and  nonmembers  to  volume  of 
milk  shipped  by  these  producers 
provides  a  more  complete  picture 
of  the  position  of  association  mem- 
bers in  markets  under  Federal  milk 
orders. 

Aggregate  Basis 

Based  on  average  daily  ship- 
mients  to  all  order  miarkets,  as 
shown  in  appendix  table  6,  nonmem- 
bers' daily  production  exceeded  that 
of  members  by  about  2  gallons  (17 
pounds)  of  milk.  Such  a  small  dif- 
ference in  daily  output- -about  3 
percent--would  seem  to  indicate  that 
size  of  milking  operations  for  both 
members  and  nonmembers  supply- 
ing Federal  order  markets  was 
similar. 


cooperative  producers  were  bigger, 
and  in  1  market  both  types  averaged 
the  same. 

In  the  50  markets  where  non- 
members  were  outshipping  coopera- 
tive members  on  an  average  daily 
volume  per  producer  basis --nearly 
2  in  every  3  of  the  76  mentioned 
above  --  nonmembers  averaged 
(based  on  the  median)  18  percent 
larger  daily  shipments  than  associ- 
ation members. 

Comparing  these  markets  to  the 
25  where  cooperative  members  ex- 
ceeded nonmembers  in  average  daily 
output  per  shipper,  we  found  a  simi- 
lar difference  in  size  of  the  two 
types  of  producers.  In  the  latter 
group  of  markets,  association  pro- 
ducers averaged  (based  on  the  me- 
dian) 15  percent  more  in  daily  pro- 
duction per  shipper  than  nonmem- 
bers. 


This  finding  is  corroborated  by 
comparing  table  7  and  appendix  ta- 
ble 6,  where  one  finds  that  the  pro- 
portion of  members  in  all  federally 
regulated  markets  was  only  slightly 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  milk 
they  supplied  these  markets.  Con- 
versely, the  milk  shipments  of  non- 
members  were  only  1  percent  great- 
er than  their  number. 

Individual  Market  Basis 


When  looking  at  individual  mar- 
kets, however,  one  finds  the  daily 
output  of  member  and  nonmember 
producers  did  vary  greatly  in  sev- 
eral cases.  In  76  markets,  where 
milk  was  supplied  by  both  organized 
and  independent  producers --all  milk 
was  shipped  by  cooperative  mem- 
bers in  4  markets--daily  produc- 
tion of  nonmembers  averaged  higher 
than  that  of  association  members  in 
50  of  these  markets.    In  25  markets. 


All  76  markets  showed  a  median 
value  of  17  percent  as  the  difference 
in  members'  and  nonmembers'  av- 
erage daily  output.  This  median 
represents  a  wide  range.  In  six 
markets,  for  example,  members 
and  nonmembers  were  both  averag- 
ing about  the  same  in  daily  ship- 
ments --  with  a  difference  of  less 
than  1  percent;  but  in  six  other 
markets  they  differed  quite  widely 
in  their  daily  production  --  more 
than  200  percent. 

Average  daily  output  of  member 
and  nonmember  producers  was  more 
nearly  comparable  in  large  than  in 
small  markets.  As  shown  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  20,  in  the 
large  markets  average  daily  milk 
shipments  from  members  and  non- 
member  producers  differed  only  13 
percent  in  volume,  as  compared  with 
17  percent  in  the  medium,  and  24 
percent  in  the  small  markets. 
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Difference  in 

Federal 

members'  and 

Volume  of  milk 

order 

nonmembers' 

markets 

average  daily 
output 

Million  pounds 

Number 

Percent 

(Small)  less  than  10 

15 

.  -       24 

(Medium)  10  -  49.9 

46 

17 

(Large)      50  and  over 

15 

13 

Total  or  average 

76 

17 

Regional  Basis 

On  a  regional  basis,  the  average 
daily  production  of  producers  ship- 
ping milk  to  Federal  order  markets 
ranged  from  more  than  1 ,000  pounds 
in  the  Mo\intain  States  to  less  than 
600  pounds  in  the  East  South  Central 
and  Middle  Atlantic  areas  (appendix 
table  6).  The  11  markets  in  these 
2  latter  regions  were  more  alike  -- 
based  on  average  daily  production  -- 
than  markets  located  in  any  of  the 
other  geographical  areas.  On  the 
same  basis,  Federal  order  markets 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  showed 
the  greatest  variation,  with  average 
daily  milk  shipnnents  of  producers 
ranging  from  380  pounds  in  one 
market  to  12,487  pounds  in  another. 

Methods  of  Shipping 

As  of  Novemiber  I960,  over  half 
of  the  cooperatives  included  both  can 


and  bulk  shippers  (appendix  table 
7).  Only  1  cooperative  in  10  still 
had  members  composed  entirely  of 
can  shippers,  whereas  more  than 
one -third  of  the  associations  had 
gone  entirely  to  bulk.  Indications 
point  to  an  increasing  number  of 
cooperatives  with  bulk  shippers  only. 

From  available  data  for  79  Fed- 
eral order  markets  as  of  November 
I960,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
milk  sold  in  these  markets  came 
from  cooperative  members.  Ap- 
pendix table  8  reveals  that  slightly 
less  than  one -fifth  of  this  milk  was 
shipped  in  cans.  The  New  York- 
New  Jersey  market  is  excluded  from 
appendix  tables  7,  8,  and  9,  because 
of  incomplete  data. 

Nonmembers  shipped  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  milk  sold  in  these 
79  markets;  and  according  to  appen- 
dix table  9,  almost  a  third  of  it  was 
can  milk.  Thus  cooperative  mem- 
bers, on  the  average,  had  converted 
to  bulk  handling  methods  more  ra- 
pidly than  nonmembers. 

Both  members  and  nonmembers 
shipped  the  highest  percentage  of  can 
milk  to  Federal  order  markets  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
regions.  The  smallest  percentage 
of  can  milk  came  to  markets  in  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  areas. 
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Findings 


It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
study  that  dairy  cooperatives  played 
a  key  part  in  the  marketing  program 
of  Federal  order  milk  pools.  In 
comparison  to  non-members  or  in- 
dependent producers,  farmer- 
miembers  of  marketing  cooperatives 
far  outnumbered  non-members. 
They  also  --  through  their  coopera- 
tives --  marketed  the  major  pro- 
portion of  milk  shipped  to  order 
markets  by  performing  several  vital 
receiving,  processing,  transporting, 
diverting,  manufacturing  and  bar- 
gaining functions. 

To  summarize,  significant  find- 
ings follow. 


Number  and  Size 

An  average  of  342  dairy  coop- 
eratives were  serving  151,000 
member-producers  in  Federal  order 
markets  during  4  selected  months 
in  I960. 

Most  of  these  cooperatives  oper- 
ated in  only  one  order  market.  An 
average  of  38  organizations  had 
mioltiorder  operations,  with  more 
than  half  of  these  in  two  markets. 
Twelve  cooperatives  were  market- 
ing milk  in  three  or  four  Federal 
order  markets.  Three  associations 
operated  in  five  markets,  and  one 
had  expanded  its  activities  to  include 
six  order  markets.  Such  multi- 
market  operations,  according  to 
several  dairy  marketing  experts, 
may  be  expected  to  increase  rapidly 
in  the  1960's. 

Excluding  the  large  New  York- 
New  Jersey  market  with  its  133  as- 
sociations, cooperatives  ranged  in 
number  from  1  to  23  in  the  individual 


markets,    for  a  median  of  two  asso- 
ciations to  each  market. 

The  majority  of  cooperatives 
serving  Federal  order  markets  were 
not  large.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
all  associations  operating  in  Federal 
order  markets  had  less  than  300 
members  serving  these  markets. 
Fourteen  percent  showed  between 
300  and  900  members,  while  only 
11  percent  listed  900  or  more  mem- 
bers serving  order  markets. 

These  data  give  an  overall  des- 
cription of  their  size  of  operations. 
However,  manufacturing  grade  op- 
erations of  some  cooperatives  -- 
mainly  in  the  North  Central  Region 
--  would  cause  these  percentages 
to  vary  a  little. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market,  especially,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 125  small  bargaining- 
type  organizations,  with  most  of 
these  belonging  to  one  or  the  other 
of  two  federations  of  cooperatives. 
In  addition  to  these  two  federations 
of  cooperatives,  there  were  two 
large  nonfederation  member  asso- 
ciations. Together  these  made  up 
the  "four  qualified  cooperatives" 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  order. 

Marketing  Functions 

Dairy  cooperatives  marketed  al- 
most four -fifths  of  all  milk  sold  in 
Federal  order  markets  during  I960. 
Of  the  45  billion  pounds  of  milk  sold 
in  these  markets,  cooperatives  ac- 
counted for  3  5  billion  po\inds.  They 
served  as  order  handlers  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  this  35  billion 
pounds,  and  as  bargaining  agents  for 
nearly  60  percent. 
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Order  handling  by  cooperatives 
indicated  increased  activity  in 
ownership  and  operation  of  plant  and 
transportation  facilities  for  market- 
ing milk.  Such  handling  has,  in  many 
instances,  enhanced  the  bargaining 
position  of  these  associations. 

The  percentage  of  milk  marketed 
by  cooperatives  as  order  handlers 
differed  widely  among  individual 
markets,  running  the  gamut  from 
none  in  nine  markets  to  nearly  100 
percent  in  the  Minneapolis -St.  Paul 
Federal  Order.  The  median  for  all 
markets  was  about  20  percent. 

Although  the  proportion  of  milk 
that  cooperatives  were  the  order 
handlers  for  varied  from  market 
to  market,  this  study  did  find  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  the  per- 
centage of  milk  they  handled  and 
size  of  Federal  order  market.  Co- 
operatives usually  handled  a  larger 
proportion   of  milk   in   big  markets. 

In  the  smallest  markets  (vmder  5 
million  pounds  monthly  volume),  co- 
operatives as  order  handlers  mark- 
eted an  average  of  9  percent  of  the 
milk,  compared  with  18  percent  in 
the  5  through  24.9  million  pound 
class,  20  percent  in  the  25  through 
74.9  million  pound  class,  and  39  per- 
cent in  the  largest  class  of  markets 
-75  million  pounds  and  over. 

The  study  pointed  up  two  major 
reasons  for  this  relationship  be- 
tween size  of  market  and  percentage 
of  milk  handled  by  cooperatives:  (1) 
Proportion  of  reserve  milk  in 
market,  and  (2)  average  distance  of 
producers  from  market. 

Milk  reserve  and  market  size 
were  likewise  directly  related  with 
smaller  markets  having  a  smaller 
percentage  of  reserve  milk  on  the 
average   than   larger   markets.     The 


proportion  of  reserve  milk  was  a 
median  33  percent  in  the  largest 
markets,  compared  to  27  percent  in 
the  next  to  largest,  23  percent  in  the 
next  to  smallest,  and  19  percent  in 
the  smallest  markets. 

Since  handling  reserve  was  an 
important  marketing  function  of 
dairy  cooperatives,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  they  would  handle  a  greater 
percentage  of  milk  in  larger  markets 
containing  proportionately  more  re- 
serve. 

Moreover,  average  distance  of 
producers  from  market  was  usually 
greater  in  larger  markets,  and  this 
necessitated  receipt  of  a  larger 
volume  of  milk  at  country  receiving 
stations.  The  active  role  of  coop- 
eratives in  operation  of  supply  plants 
and  movement  of  members'  milk 
contributed  greatly  to  their  handling 
of  a  larger  percentage  of  milk  in 
bigger  markets. 

This  study  indicated  that  slightly 
more  than  half  of  all  dairy  coopera- 
tives operating  in  Federal  order 
markets  became  order  handlers  for 
either  a  fractional  part  or  all  of  the 
milk  they  marketed  there. 

As  order  handlers,  dairy  coop- 
eratives performed  one  or  more  of 
five  types  of  important  marketing 
functions: 

1.  Receiving  milk  directly 
from  producers  at  regulated  supply 
plants; 

2.  Receiving  milk  directly 
from  producers  at  regulated  dis- 
tribution plants; 

3.  Receiving  milk  directly 
from  producers  at  regulated  supply- 
equalization  plants; 
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4,  Diverting  milk  directly 
from  producers  to  unregulated  or 
other  regulated  plants; 

5.  Transporting  b\ilk  tank 
milk  directly  from  farms  to  regu- 
lated plants. 

Cooperative  supply  plants  -- 
those  qualified  by  meeting  certain 
shipping  requirements  --  received 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  15  billion 
pounds  of  milk  handled  by  these  as- 
sociations in  I960,  making  this  op- 
eration the  most  significant  market- 
ing function  engaged  in  by  dairy 
cooperatives  serving  as  order  han- 
lers.  Such  supply  plants  existed  in 
about  half  of  the  80  Federal  order 
markets.  Besides  serving  as  re- 
ceiving stations,  these  plants  often 
contained  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing surplus  milk.  This  was  espe- 
cially   true    of    those    supply   plants 


serving    order  markets  in  the  North 
Central  regions. 

Cooperative  distribution  plants  -- 
those  qualified  by  meeting  certain 
distributing  requirements  --  ap- 
peared in  almost  as  many  markets 
as  the  supply  plants,  but  were  fewer 
in  number,  processing  15  percent  of 
the  milk  handled  by  cooperatives. 

Cooperative  supply-equalization 
plants  --  those  qualified  by  the  as- 
sociation's meeting  certain  market- 
ing requirements  --  received  14 
percent  of  the  milk  handled  by  coop- 
eratives. These  cooperatively  - 
owned  plants  were  marketing  sur- 
plus or  reserve  milk  not  needed  for 
Class  I  uses  in  25  markets. 

Cooperative  diversion  of  milk 
directly  from  producers  to  unregu- 
lated   and    regulated   manufacturing 


Producers  Creamery  Company  was  the  handler  under  the  St.  Louis  Federal  milk  marketing  order  for  the  bulk 

milk  shown  above  being  received  at  its  supply  plant  in  Cabool,  Mo.     This  milk  was  reloaded  into  an  over- 

the-Toad  tanker  and  hauled  to  bottling  plants  in  the  St.  Louis  market. 
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plants  (in  some  markets  diversion 
to  regulated  plants  was  permitted) 
made  up  13  percent  of  the  milk  co- 
operatives handled.  Cooperatives 
performed  this  function  in  more  than 
half  of  all  markets.  Associations 
not  operating  their  own  manufac- 
turing facilities  usually  employed 
this  method  of  marketing  milk  not 
wanted  by  Class  I  buyers. 

And  finally,  cooperative  hauling 
of  bulk  milk  received  directly  from 
producers  in  tank  trucks  and  de- 
livered to  regulated  distributing 
plants  represented  8  percent  of  all 
milk  handled  by  these  cooperatives. 
Although  this  fionction  accounted  for 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  total 
milk  handled  by  cooperatives  in 
i960,  its  importance  should  increase 
greatly  within  5  to  7  years  as  addi- 
tional supply  plants  are  bypassed  and 
most  markets  approach  100  percent 
in  bulk  milk  deliveries. 

Cooperatives  helped  to  soften 
dislocations  caused  by  rapid  change  - 
over  to  bulk  milk  handling.  By 
i960,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
milk  shipped  to  Federal  order  mark- 
ets in  all  regions  --  except  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  --  was 
bulk  tank  milk. 

As  some  distributors  began  re- 
fusing can  milk  shipments,  coop- 
eratives in  many  instances  provided 
the  only  available  market  to  these 
producers.  Because  of  the  low- 
volume,  high-cost  relationship  in- 
volved in  operating  such  can- 
receiving  intakes,  however,  several 
cooperatives  have  set  deadlines  af- 
ter which  they,  too,  will  handle  only 
bulk  shipments. 

Milk  handled  by  cooperatives  in 
Federal  order  markets  contained  a 
higher  proportion  of  can  shipments 
than     total     milk    shipped    to    these 


markets.  In  the  New  England  area, 
for  example,  can  shipments  ac- 
counted for  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  milk  handled  by  cooperatives 
compared  with  about  40  percent  of 
all  milk  shipped  to  markets  in  this 
area. 

Membership  in  the  majority  of 
cooperatives  included  both  can  and 
bulk  shippers.  A  third  of  the  coop- 
eratives had  all  members  shipping 
bulk  milk,  while  1  in  10  associations 
still  had  members  composed  en- 
tirely of  can  shippers.  All  indica- 
tions point  to  an  increasing  number 
of  these  cooperatives  having  only 
bulk  shippers  serving  Federal  order 
markets. 


Members  and  Nonmembers 

As  implied  by  the  volume  of  milk 
marketed  by  dairy  cooperatives 
under  Federal  orders  in  I960,  these 
farmer-owned  organizations  repre- 
sented nearly  80  percent  of  all  pro- 
ducers shipping  milk  to  these  regu- 
lated marketing  areas.  The  other 
20  percent  were  nonmembers  or 
independent  shippers. 

Individual  markets  ranged  from 
those  with  less  than  half  the  pro- 
ducers belonging  to  cooperatives  in 
one  market  to  100  percent  in  four 
markets.  The  median  for  all  mark- 
ets was  88  percent.  Almost  two  of 
every  three  markets  had  producers, 
from  80  to  99  percent  of  whom  be- 
longed to  dairy  cooperatives. 

The  survey  showed  a  slight  in- 
verse relationship  between  percent- 
age of  cooperative  members  and 
market  size.  Small  markets  (less 
than  1,000  producers)  averaged  86 
percent  cooperative  members,  com- 
pared to  medium  (1,000-2,999)  and 
large  (3,000  and  over)  markets  which 
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averaged  85  and  76  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Judging  by  average  daily  milk 
shipments  to  all  markets,  members 
of  dairy  cooperatives  had  smaller 
dairy  enterprises  than  independent 
shippers.  All  but  4  of  the  80  mark- 
ets received  milk  from  both  coop- 
erative members  and  independent 
producers.  In  two-thirds  of  these 
duo-served  markets,  nonmembers 
averaged  18  percent  larger  daily 
milk  shipments  than  members.  In 
the  remaining  one -third  of  the  mark- 
ets       members        of       cooperatives 


shipped    15   percent   more  milk  than 
nonmembers,  on  the  average. 

As  the  size  of  the  market  in- 
creased, differences  in  average 
daily  milk  output  between  member 
producers  and  nonmember  pro- 
ducers diminished.  Thus,  in  the 
large  markets  (monthly  receipts  of 
50  million  pounds  and  over)  average 
daily  milk  shipments  from  members 
and  nonmembers  differed  only  13 
percent  in  volume,  as  compared 
with  17  percent  in  the  medium 
markets  (10-49.9  million  pounds), 
and  24  percent  in  the  small  markets 
(less  than  10  million  pounds). 
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Appendix  table  1.  —  Federal  order  markets  classified  by  size  of  marketing 

area:    Range  and  median  number  of  dairy  cooperatives 

per  market,  November  1960 


Population  per 
marketing  area  ^ 


Number  of 
markets 


Number  of  dairy  cooperatives  per  market 


Lowest  per 
market 


Highest  per 
market 


Median  per 
market 


Thousands 

Small 

Less  than  100 

Medium 

100  -  399 
400  -  699 
700  -  999 

Large 

1,000  -  1,999 
2,000  -  2,999 
3,000  and  over 

All  markets 


24 

23 

9 

9 
6 
3 

lo 


1 
1 
1 

2 

3 

10 


5 
8 
8 

10 

18 

133 

133 


2 
2 
3 

5 

8 

22 


According  to  1950  United  States  Census. 


Appendex   Table  2.   —  Regional  characteristics  of 

cooperatives  operating  in  more  than  one  Federal 

order  market,  November  I960 


Cooperatives 


Number  of 
cooperatives 


Operating  only  in  intraregional 

markets:  29 

Operating  in  some  interregional 
markets: 
East  North  Central-East  South 

Central  1 

East  North  Central-West  North 

Central  3 

West  North  Central-West  South 

Central  4 

East  South  Central-South  Atlantic  1 

New  England-Middle  Atlantic  2 

Middle  Atlantic-South  Atlantic  1 

Total  12 

Total— All  cooperatives  41 
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Appendix  table  5.   -  Percentage  of  bulk  and  can  milk  handled  by  cooperatives 

compared  to  total  bulk  and  can  milk  pooled  in  Federal  order  markets, 

by  regions,  average  of  4  selected  months,  1960 


Region  and  method  of  shipment 


Total  milk 


Handled  by 
cooperatives 


Pooled  in 
markets 


New  England 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 

Middle  Atlantic 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 

South  Atlantic 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 

East  North  Central 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 

West  North  Central 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 

East  South  Central 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 


Mil,  lbs. 

35 

57 


92 


72 
242 

314 


44 
8 

52 


289 
113 

402 


154 
39 

193 


13 
8 

21 


Percent 

38 
62 

100 


23 

77 

100 


85 
15 

100 


72 
28 


100 


80 

20 


100 


64 
36 


Mil,  lbs. 

210 
117 

327 


253 

767 

1,020 


196 

37 


233 

834 
324 


1,158 


327 
70 


397 

109 
33 


Percent 

64 
36 

100 


25 

75 


100 


142 


100 


84 
16 

100 


72 
28 

100 


82 

18 

100 


77 
23 

100 


West  South  Central 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 

Mountain 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 


53 
20 


73 

36 
1 


37 


73 

27 


100 


96 

4 


100 


224 
49 


273 

78 
3 


81 


82 
18 


100 


96 

4 


100 


—  Continued 
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Appendix  table  5  (cont'd)  —  Percentage  of  bulk  and  can  milk  handled  by  cooperatives 

compared  to  total  bulk  and  can  milk  pooled  in  Federal  order  markets, 

by  regions,  average  of  4  selected  months,  I960 


Region  and  method  of  shipment 


Total  milk 


Handled  by 
cooperatives 


Pooled  in 
markets 


Pacific 

Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 

Total 

United  States 
Bulk  milk 
Can  milk 


Mil.  lbs. 

42 
1 


Total  (80  markets) 


43 


738 

489 

1,227 


Percent 

97 
3 

100 


60 

40 


100 


Mil.  lbs. 

102 
2 

104 


2,333 
1,402 

3,735 


Percent 

98 

2 

100 


62 
38 

100 


39 


Appendix  table  6.  —  Classification  of  Cooperative  and  nonmembeT  producers  supplying  Federal 

order  markets— by  volume  shipped  per  day  and  volume  and  percentage  of  monthly  shipments, 

by  regions,  average  of  4  selected  months,  1960 


All  producers  (average) 


630 


598  839 

Million  pounds 


626 


Regions 

Item 

New 
England 

Middle 
Atlantic 

South 
Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

Number 

Federal  order  markets 

5 

2 

9 

Pounds 

18 

19 

Volume  per  producer  per  day 

Co-op  members 

622 

584 

872 

618 

677 

Nonmembers 

664 

626 

694 

668 

640 

674 


Volume  of  monthly  shipments 

Co-op  members 

263 

668 

198 

970 

368 

Nonmembers 

64 

352 

35 

188 

29 

Total 

327 

1,020 

233 
Percent 

1,158 

397 

Percentage  of  monthly  shipments 

Co-op  members 

80 

66 

85 

84 

93 

Nonmembers 

20 

34 
100 

15 

16 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Item 

East 

South 

Central 

West 

South 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

United 
States 

Number 

Federal  order  markets 

9 

12 

4 
Pounds 

2 

80 

Volume  per  producer  per  day 

Co-op  members 

567 

771 

1,110 

812 

647 

Nonmembers 

594 

740 

1,916 
1,181 

946 
848 

664 

All  producers  (average) 

571 

766 

651 

Million  pounds 

Volume  of  monthly  shipments 

Co-op  members 

122 

224 

69 

73 

2,955 

Nonmembers 

20 

49 

273 

12 

31 

104 

780 

Total 

142 

81 

3,735 

Percent 

Percentage  of  monthly  shipments 

Co-op  members 

86 

82 

86 

70 

79 

Nonmembers 

14 

18 

14 

30 

21 

Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Appendix  table  7. 


Cooperatives  in  Federal  order  markets  classified  by  members'  method 
of  milk  shipments,  by  regions,  November  I960 


Number  of  cooperatives 

with 

P< 

jrcent  of  all  cooperatives 

members  shipping  - 

- 

with  members  shipping  — 

Region 

Can 

Bulk 

Bulk 

All 

Can 

Bulk 

Bulk 

All 

milk 

milk 

and  can 

cooper- 

milk 

milk 

and  can 

cooper- 

only 

only 

milk 

atives 

only 

only 

milk 

atives 

New  England 

3 

6 

32 

41 

7 

15 

78 

100 

Middle  Atlantic 

3 

0 

5 

8 

38 

0 

62 

100 

South  Atlantic 

6 

12 

13 

31 

19 

39 

42 

100 

East  North  Central 

9 

33 

39 

81 

11 

41 

48 

100 

West  North  Central 

4 

28 

24 

56 

7 

50 

43 

100 

East  South  Central 

1 

4 

12 

17 

6 

23 

71 

100 

West  South  Central 

2 

7 

14 

23 

9 

30 

61 

100 

Mountain 

0 

6 

6 

12 

0 

50 

50 

100 

Pacific 

0 
28 

4 
100 

8 
153 

12 
281 

0 
10 

33 
36 

67 
54 

100 

United  States  (79  markets) 

100 

Data  were  not  available  on  cooperative  members'  bulk  and  can  chipments  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market. 


Appendix  table  8.  —  Proportion  of  milk  supplied  by  cooperative  members  to  Federal  order  markets 
that  was  bulk  and  can  shipments,  by  regions,  November  1960 


Region 


Volume  of  shipments 


Bulk 
milk 


Can 
milk 


Total 

member 

milk 


Percent  of  total 


Bulk 
milk 


Can 

milk 


.1 


New  England 
Middle  Atlantic' 
South  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United  States  (79  markets) 


Mil.  lbs. 


1,840 


451 


2,291 


Percent 


177 

76 

253 

70 

30 

29 

52 

81 

35 

65 

170 

22 

192 

88 

12 

717 

209 

926 

77 

23 

304 

43 

347 

88 

12 

106 

22 

128 

83 

17 

201 

25 

226 

89 

11 

67 

1 

68 

99 

1 

69 

1 

70 

99 

1 

80 


20 


Data  were  not  available  on  cooperative  members'   bulk  and  can  milk  shipments  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  market. 
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Appendix  table  9. 


—  Proportion  of  milk  supplies  by  nonmember  producers  to  Federal  order  markets 
that  was  bulk  and  can  shipments,  by  regions,  November  1960 


Region 


Volume  of  shipments 


Bulk 
milk 


Can 
milk 


Total 

Nonmember 

milk 


Percent  of  total 


Bulk 
milk 


Can 
milk 


New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United  States  (79  markets) 


Mil.  lbs. 

Percent 

32 

24 

56 

57 

43 

20 

30 

50 

40 

60 

26 

6 

32 

81 

19 

119 

58 

177 

67 

33 

18 

9 

27 

67 

33 

15 

5 

20 

76 

24 

37 

10 

47 

79 

21 

11 

2 

11 

96 

4 

29 

1 

30 

98 

2 

307 


143 


450 


68 


32 


Data  were  not  available  on  nonmembers' bulk  and  can  milk  shipments  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market. 
o 
Less  than  0.5  million  pounds. 
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